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Preface 


T 

_I_ HE GROUP of some 50 Swiss paintings which is being 
shown here was selected by special request for an interna¬ 
tional exhibition of modern art in Sao Paulo, Brazil. It 
represents, in the main, trends in non-objective art and is 
therefore only a small choice of contemporary painting in 
Switzerland. 

It seemed only natural that on their way home these 
“avant-garde” pictures should visit some of the art centers 
of North America, where the interest in abstract painting is 
keen and widespread. Indeed, this country is known for a 
lively and daring use of the brush and colors on canvas. In 
Switzerland, as well as here, new ways and means of artistic 
expression are welling up. Are these artists opening new 
horizons and expanding the frontiers of expression, or are 
they already nearing the limits of their art? What eye can 
judge? 

It is very gratifying to have the Smithsonian Institution 
present these Swiss newcomers. May the American public 
give them its kindly attention, thus encouraging the exchange 
of thoughts and views between our two countries, in art as 
well as in all the other fields of human experience. 

Charles Bruggmann 
Minister of Switzerland 


April 17, 1952 








Foreword 


TTHIS EXHIBITION of contemporary Swiss painting 
which was assembled for the First Biennial at Sao Paulo, 
Brazil, gives only an incomplete impression of Switzerland’s 
contribution to the development of modern art rather than 
a well-rounded picture of modern artistic creation in that 
country. The work of Paul Klee, for instance, is missing; 
although he was not a citizen, he had close ties with Switzer¬ 
land, where he was born, and where he spent his youth and 
the last years of his life. The work of Le Corbusier and 
Alberto Giacometti, two artists of the “avant-garde” who 
live in Paris, is also missing. The selection stressed, by 
necessity, the most characteristic tendencies of non-objective 
art and the most outstanding personalities among the artists 
who actually live in Switzerland. 

Sophie Taeuber (born in 1889 in Davos, died in Zurich 
1943) with her husband, Hans Arp, with Hugo Ball, Tristan 
Tzara, and other artists and poets who revolved around the 
“Cabaret Voltaire,” was one of the first of the moderns. In 
1916, in Zurich, she was one of the creators of dadaism. But 
although the main current of dadaism was to arrive at sur¬ 
realism, the art of Sophie Taeuber continued to develop 
consistently in the direction of abstraction. She attained 
objectives close to the adepts of neo-plasticism on a plane 
of pure spirituality and extreme severity. 

This tendency toward the use of geometric construction 


seems particularly suited to the temperment of Zurich art¬ 
ists and there exists even today in this city, which Sophie 
Taeuber left in 1926, one of the most active groups devoted 
to abstract painting and sculpture. Max Bill (born in 1908 
in Winterthur), some 20 years younger than Sophie Taeu¬ 
ber, and a student of the Bauhaus from 1927 to 1929, has 
pursued the new art with such determination that he is an 
active member of the international vanguard for whose cause 
he fights untiringly as sculptor, painter, engraver, architect, 
industrial designer, and journalist. His work is, unfortu¬ 
nately, not included in the exhibition. Also belonging to 
the 66 Alliance” group are Leo Leuppi (born in Zurich in 
1893) and Richard Paul Lohse (born in Zurich in 1902) 
who, as painter and commercial artist respectively, represent 
abstract art, Lohse with an emphasis on contrasting forms 
and Leuppi stressing melody and harmony. 

If in the composition of Leo Leuppi one perceives a 
personal element (contrary to the de-personalization in 
strictly concrete art) this individualistic tendency is even 
more apparent in members of other groups. Walter Bodmer 
(born in Basel in 1903) is influenced in part by a group 
of artists devoted to abstract art and in part by those with 
a tendency toward surrealism. He himself leans toward 
pure form; however, one discovers in his paintings and his 
wire pictures a lyric sensibility and spontaneous movement 
that also bring out inner relations with the pictorial poetry 
of Paul Klee. The latter’s influence is even more marked 
in the case of Oskar Dalvit (born in 1911 in Zurich), and 
there is no doubt that this artist, too, banishes all association 


of objects. However, his material effects and analogies of 
movement and color awaken the idea of natural forces at 
work in the organic growth of the microcosm as well as the 
universe. 

From here to surrealism is only a single step. Otto 
Tschumi (horn in Berne in 1904) took this step. Present¬ 
ing elements of the three-dimensional exterior world, he 
describes his tormenting daydreams with a resignation partly 
humorous and partly grim. 

We could mention other surrealists in Basel and 
Lucerne. Instead, this Swiss exhibition includes two rep¬ 
resentatives of the group of young artists who are currently 
particularly active in La Chaux-de-Fonds, birthplace of Le 
Corbusier. Georges Froidevaux (born in 1911) and Claude 
Loewer (1917) went hack to the beginnings of abstract art, 
being near Paris not only geographically but also from the 
artistic point of view. In their compositions and mises en 
page , as in their search for color, they are related to the 
younger Paris School. 


Heinz Keller 
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LEO LEUPPI 



List of Paintings 

WALTER BODMER (1903- ) 

1. Imprisonment 

2. Recaptured 

3. Festive 

4. Composition on White Background 



OSKAR DALVIT (1911- ) 
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Deployment and Departure 
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Deployment 
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Growth 
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Rhythmic Structure 
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Black, Blue, White 

10. 

Red, Black 
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11. 

Sound of the Horn (brown, white) 
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Black, Red, White 
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GEORGES FROIDEVAUX (1911- ) 

q \\ 13. The Sewing Machine 

14. Pig’s Skull 
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15. Fishes 


, \ 16. Woman Leaning on Her Elbow 

LEO LEUPPI (1893- ) 
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17. 

Movement I 


18. 

Growth 


19. 

Up and Down 


20. 

Reversed 


21. 

Transformation 

CLAUDE 

LOEWER (1917- 


22. 

Siesta 
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The Parrot 


24. 

Still Life 
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Winter Landscape 


26. 

Scaffolding 


27. 

Underbrush 
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Still Life 
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Woman at Her Toilette 


RICHARD PAUL LOHSE (1902- ) 
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30. Concrete Forms I 
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31. 

Overlapping Linear Themes 
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32. 

Four Themes Similar in Form 
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OTTO TSCHUMI (1904- ) 


33. 

Abandoned Ships 
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34. 

Warrior 
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35. 

Moon Dog 
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Matador 
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The Acrobats 
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38. 

Mississippi Boats 
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Standing Cat 
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The Mad Cat 

41. 

Self Portrait 

SOPHIE 

H. TAEUBER-ARP (1889-1943) 


42. 

Composition with Circles 
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43. 

Composition with Rectangles and Circles 

44. 

Six Spaces with Four Small Crosses 
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45. 

Echelon Formation 
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46. 

Summer Lines 
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47. 

Construction in a Circle 
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48. 

Dynamic Construction 
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